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Suddenly, I’m Welcome! 


“Unless you've had my experi- 
ence,” says this mother, “you can’t 
realize what it means to ring a 
doorbell, and know a warm wel- 
come awaits you. 


“Since I got my Sonotone, the 
world is a new and wonderful 

lace. People no longer seem aloof, 

ut friendly and interested in me. 
They're glad to see me. What a joy 
to talk with everyone casually, to 
hear once more without a strain! 


“That day I got my Sonotone was 
the luckiest of my life. Your cour- 
teous and skillful representative 


took a personal interest in my 
needs, then fitted me with an in- 
strument exactly right for me. It 
was so light and tiny I could even 
wear it hidden in my hair! And he 
showed me all about using it. How 
can I ever thank your “Mr. Hear- 
ing’ enough?” 


*“Mr. Hearing” in this true reha- 
bilitation report is only one of 
Sonotone’s 800 trained technicians. 
The one nearest you will be glad 
to help you find the hearing aid 
best suited to you, and help you 
return to a useful, happy life. 


SONOTONE. 


“A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing” 


“Mr. Hearing” is ready 
to help you, 


The Volta Review is published monthly, 
$35.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section i103, 
authorized January 22, 1932. 
Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md 


Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a copy, 


Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
Act of October 3, 1919, 
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The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


grason-stadler company @ 15 winthrop street @ west concord e@ mass. 
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Attractively and 
Therapeutically 
igned With The 
ssistance of Many 

of the Nation's Fore- 


DESIGNED BY BAILEY 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR JAY L. WARREN, INC. 


Bailey’s Therapeutic 


Furniture establi 


es the 


correct posture—for “‘as 


twig is 


tree will grow.’ 


For Occupational 
and Physical. Ther- 
apy, Speech De- 
partments, Kinder- 
garten Playrooms, 
Adult Rehabilita- 
_ tion and Home Care 


The Bailey Tripod — Crab 
Crutch is a new and versa- 
tile ambulatory aid. Spade 
type hand grip is exactly 
centered above three legs 
for maximum stability. 
Made of light weight tubu- 
lar steel. 


Bailey Safety Training 
Stairs provide a graduated 
training program from easy 
4” steps to 10” steps. Ab- 
solute rigidity instills con- 
fidence. Exclusive safety 
features accelerate training 
progress. 


The above 


bent, so 


Bailey Parallel Bars 
contain every feature 
considered essential by 
leading authorities in 
the Physical Therapy 
field. Floor mounted 
types, semi-portable 
types and models for 
children. 


photos represent but a 


small part of the complete line. 


Bailey Relaxation Chairs 
are the complete answer 
to every seating prob- 
lem of the Occupational, 
Speech and Physical 
Therapist. Full range 
adjustment of seat, foot 
board, back and tray 
positions. 


“Write For Your Copy 


of the 


IMlustrated Catalog 


Bailey Treatment Tables 
are extremely well con- 
structed; are available in 
several models and can be 
had with or without stor- 
age shelves, drawers and 
adjustable back rests. 


— 
j 
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NEW Attractively 


has made Zenith the 
Worlds Largest-selling Hearing Aid 


Last year, and for several years past, more 
hard-of-hearing people bought Zenith Hear- 
ing Aids than any other make. Only outstand- 


ing quality could explain such overwhelming 
preference. And only quality could explain 
why so many world leaders . . . doctors, scien- 
tists, judges, explorers, statesmen, clergymen 
and bankers . . . men and women who could 
afford to pay any amount of money for an 
aid—choose to wear a quality Zenith. 


In every walk of life, hundreds of thousands 
of people are enjoying Zenith’s superiority. 
These people know that in a hearing aid — 
more than in any other product— highest 
quality is of the utmost impogtance. Thirty- 
seven years of exclusively electronic experi- 
ence have given Zenith a technical leadership 
unparalleled in the hearing aid field. Added 
to Zenith’s vast electronic resources, this 
leadership has created hearing aids of such 
rare tonal brilliance that they must be ex- 
perienced to be appreciated. Ask any one of 
the hundreds of thousands of people who 
own and wear Zenith Hearing Aids . . . or 
try one yourself! 


Hear Better or Pay Nothing! Try and com- 
pare any of Zenith’s finest quality Hearing 


Aids under our ironclad Ten-Day Money- 
Back Guarantee. If you are not completely 
satisfied that the Zenith excels other makes 
selling for $250 or more, your money will 
be refunded without question. 


The complete line of five all-new, 4- and 5- 
transistor air-conduction models offers a total 
of 816 separate power-tone response modifi- 
cations. Get the one best suited to your hear- 
ing loss. Models include the ultra-tiny 
“Crusader,” the super-powerful “Regent,’”® 
the popular “50-X,” the improved “75-X”"® 
and the new “Royal-M,”® with Zenith’s in- 
genious Phone-Magnet. 


Zenith Hearing Aids operate for as little as 
10¢ a week .. . tiny, light, full-powered, easy 
to wear. Prices from $50 to $150, complete 
with all standard accessories. One-Year War- 
ranty and Five-Year Service Plan. Easy Time 
Payments, if desired. 
e 

See the classified telephone directory for 
your nearest Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer. Or 
write to Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing 
Aid Division, 5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 
428, Chicago 39, Illinois, for free literature 
and local dealer list. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Leader in Radionics txclusiveiy for Over a Third of a Century 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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Association Business Meeting 
A Deaf Person Learns from His Job 


Facilities in Los Angeles Schools__ 


Auditory Training for the Primary Grades. By Frances 


B. Asals and Henrietta C. Ruthven... 


Group Hearing Aids in the Schools 


Education of the Deaf in Indonesia. By Harriet 


Leisure Reading for Deaf Children. By Patricia Blair 
Cory 


The Parents Talk It Over with Harriet Montague 


Want Ads 


News Notes 


The cover picture this month was taken in June 1954 at the Central 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, and shows Billy Ross crowning May 
Queen Jackie Novit. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 


Learning by doing. The candy was delicious! 


‘ Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building accommo- 
dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 
Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one asan oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
$ 1.0 


by Caroline A. Yale 0 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E. Numbers ‘ $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series IIT Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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All They Need Is a Boost from You 


A Report of a Project in the Denver Public Schools 


Lois G. FIELD 


Fe iow auditorium was packed. The school 
principal had said a word of greeting 
and it was time for the program to begin. 
When the curtains parted, a ripple of en- 
thusiasm danced through the audience as 
60 kindergarten children made ready with 
their rhythm instruments. The show was 
on. 

There were various directors as the pro- 
gram progressed, and each stepped for- 
ward confidently as his time came to per- 
form. Soon it was David’s turn. Handsome, 
with beautiful brown eyes and auburn 
hair, he had the same air of self-assurance 
displayed by the other “directors.” 

There was a slight difference. As David 
raised his baton, he glanced toward his 
teacher to be sure that the necessary eye 
contact between them had been established. 
Then, the band played on. This glance, 
and others that followed as David and the 
band changed routines, were perceptible 
only to those who knew him well—his 
mother, waiting expectantly, and those of 
us who had started him on the educational 
road a year and a half before 

David is deaf. His colleagues in the 
kindergarten band are hearing. His suc- 
cessful performance at the “concert” 
warmed the hearts of all who had guided 
him as a participant in an interesting new 
project in the Denver Public Schools. The 
purpose of the project, now in its third 
year, is to give deaf preschoolers the spe- 
cial help they need and also to provide 
them with an opportunity to take part in 
the activities of hearing children in their 
own school districts. David attends after- 
noon classes at Washington Park, a regular 
elementary school located one block from 
where he lives. 

At three years of age, deaf children in 
Denver enter Evans School, where visually 
and acoustically impaired children of all 
school districts attend along with the hear- 


6 apa Field is principal of the Evans School, Denver, 
olo. 
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ing children of the district in which Evans 
is located. During the first two years these 
children are only in school half-days. 
Beyond the preschool level there is an 
opportunity for them to participate with 
hearing children at least in physical edu- 
cation and art classes, and when readiness 
is attained they may take one or two aca- 
demic subjects in a class with hearing chil- 
dren. 


The Problem at Evans School 


We were forced to recognize, however, 
that preschool deaf children at Evans 
School had very little opportunity to take 
part in the activities of hearing children. 
It would not be possible to arrange for 
such participation unless facilities could 
be provided for more than one kindergar- 
ten, and this did not seem feasible. We ielt 
that one or two deaf children might be 
successfully absorbed in a group of hear- 
ing children, but not 24—not with our 
facilities. 

With the help of a visionary assistant 
superintendent, permission was obtained 
to try out a new idea. Two understanding 
principals were approached, and in turn 
they interested their kindergarten teachers. 
In October 1953, Tom and Marion—deaf 
preschoolers—entered the afternoon kin- 
dergartens in the schools near where they 
lived. They continued to attend the morn- 
ing kindergarten at Evans School. Under 
this plan they would receive the special 
help they needed, and also have an oppur- 
tunity to be with hearing children. 

The children’s morning session at Evans 
School lasted two and three-quarter hours. 
They went home for a late morning rest, 
had lunch and arrived at the schvols near 
their homes by 1:30. The afternoon kin- 
dergartens opened at 1:00, allowing for 
30 minutes of “sharing time” before the 
activity period began. 

At first the chiidren stayed one hour. 
This was later increased to one and one- 
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quarter hours so that an outdoor play 
period could be included. The plan was 
a success in every way. The children loved 
it; in each case the teacher and principal 
felt pride in trying something new and in 
helping a hearing impaired child. An un- 
expected benefit also became apparent— 
we were making friends for the deaf. Tom 
and Marion were charming little people. 
_ They were soon loved by all who knew 
them, and as they grew in their ability to 
take notes to the office and run other er- 
rands about the building, their circle of 
friends increased. By January the program 
was a full-fledged one—other deaf children 
entered other hearing kindergartens and 
our plan was launched. 


Advantage to the Child 


A year later a look at the, Vineland So- 
cial Maturity Scales proved to us, in a 
more specific way, that the advantage to 
the deaf child had been tremendous. Two 
year’s growth was attained in one year in 
the case of every child who attended a 
hearing kindergarten as well as the kinder- 
garten at Evans School. Only one year’s 
growth was shown for those who did not 
have the experience. 

What is our responsibility at Evans in 
making this work? Certain care must be 
taken to insure the success of such a ven- 
ture. The principal and teacher in the 
school must be prepared. This is done by 
a conference before the child enters. The 
kindergarten teacher and principal, the 
Evans’ teacher and principal, and the 
mother and child sit down together to be- 
come acquainted and to explore the possi- 
bilities. At Evans we like it best when a 
permissive enough atmosphere can be set 
at this conference so that we may say to 
the kindergarten teacher, “What time do 
you want David to come? We suggest an 
hour as the best length of time for him to 
stay, but if you wish to lengthen or shorten 
it some as you watch his work, his mother 
and all of us will understand and will co- 
operate to the fullest.” 

So far every principal has been most 
willing for the teacher to do the deciding, 
which pleases us. It gives the teacher as- 
surance in starting what some of them 
later described as “a frightening experi- 
ence.” 
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In this opening conference we do not 
emphasize the ways in which a child is 
different—beyond mentioning that he has 
lipreading ability. We suggest ways this 
may be used early as an avenue of gaining 
admiration for him from other children. 
Essentially we ask only that he be accepted 
with the realization that he has the same 
needs as other children: the need to be 
loved, to be accepted by the group, to at- 
tain success, to be dealt with consistently 
and to attain the satisfactions inherent in 
abiding by the same rules as other chil- 
dren. 

We say to the teacher: “After he has 
joined the group, just teach as you always 
do. He knows school routine. What direc- 
tions he does not get from lipreading he 
will determine for himself by watching 
what the other children do. Try to forget 
him if you can, until you have a moment 
during the activity period to catch your 
breath. Then look for him. He will be 
having such a wonderful time that the 
sparkle in his eye will warm your heart.” 


Children Chosen Carefully 


We choose the children who go out 
carefully. This means that each year we 
omit two or three who in our opinion are 
not sufficiently mature. This may be sub- 
ject to question. We realize that experi- 
ence assures growth in social maturity but 
we also feel that our program, particularly 
in the early stages, must be a success to in- 
sure its continuance for years to come. 
We cannot risk losing the advantage of 
this marvelous experience for our children 
of the future by sending out even one child 
who would create such problems that his 
regular teacher would say to other kinder- 
garten teachers in the city, “If they ask 
you to take in a deaf one, get out of it if 
you can.” Because we have been careful, 
the opposite has happened. At principals’ 
meetings I have been asked this question, 
“Don’t you have a deaf child to send us 
in the afternoons?” That is a thrill, for we 
know the right word has gotten around. 

In choosing children who go out, we 
also consider the parents. If the mother is 
one who has regularly attended the Friday 
morning preschool parent class of instruc- 
tion and who has been receptive to the 
ideas of speakers, teachers and other par- 
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ents, we know that chances of the child’s 
success in this new venture are greater. 
David’s confidence and charm, as _ he 
stepped forward to lead the band, were due 
in part to his having rehearsed as the 
other directors did. But they were due 
also to the fact that David lives in a won- 
derful home where understanding parents 
have known how to help him develop as a 
person—one who is a pleasure to have 
about. 


Other Considerations 


Then, too, we have a responsibility to 
consider the merits of the situation in 
which the child might have this new ex- 
perience. We would hope it could always 
be the school in the district where he lived 
so that the new-found friendships would 
flourish as the years go by. This will be 
helpful when the child is on a full-time 
schedule at Evans School and is no longer 
attending school with the same children he 
plays with in the neighborhood. While it 
is preferable to send the children to school 
in their own districts, the day might come 
when a child would be placed in a kinder- 
garten a bit farther from home, if this 
seemed best. 

The child’s health is also a factor to be 
considered. In the morning these children 
come to school by bus—a 20 to 30-minute 
ride. They are either picked up by parents 
at the close of the morning session, or go 
home on the city bus. By 1:30 in the after- 
noon—time to enter a hearing kindergar- 
ten—a child with health problems would 
need a nap more than an experience of 
further schooling. 

The situation having been chosen and 
the program established, the Evans’ teach- 
er keeps in touch with the regular teacher 
to be of any assistance in planning or in 
solving problems that might arise. This is 


important because it encourages easy con- 
tact with us. 

Year before last, the phone rang in my 
office one morning. The principal of Eagle- 
ton School said: “Howard likes to go down 
the slide backward and this is against the 
rules. The teacher has been reminding 
him just as he arrives at the top of the 
slide. This morning he shut his eyes and 
wouldn’t look at her. Is that serious?” 

Yes, it was serious. When a deaf child 
denies you the principal means of com- 
munication with him, it is more than seri- 
ous. I told the principal I thought we 
could handle the problem, but asked her to 
let me know if there were any more 
trouble. 

The next morning I sat Howard on the 
corner of the desk in the preschool. With 
the help of the toy telephone and indoor 
slide, I began to tell him what I had 
learned. At first he looked incredulous and 
I know he was thinking: “How could she 
possibly know I did that yesterday clear 
across town?” Gradually his belief grew, 
and when two big tears began rolling down 
his face I knew I had won! 


Rewards are Tremendous 


The rewards of initiating a program, 
such as ours in Denver, are tremendous. 
If you try it, proceed slowly and cautiously. 
Don’t ever expect it to run itself. At this 
impressionable stage of his life, every deaf 
child participating in the program deserves 
the loving care and concern of interested 
persons to be sure that he has every oppor- 
tunity to succeed. 

If you are an administrator of a day 
school program for deaf children, or if 
you are a teacher who thinks you can in- 
terest an administrator, try to set such 
wheels in motion for at least one deaf 
child. Once they begin turning, you will 
never let them stop. 


“TEACHING APHASIC CHILDREN” COMING IN JUNE 


“Teaching Aphasic Children,” an article by M. A. McGinnis, F. R. Kleffner, and 
R. Goldstein, will be a feature of the June issue. The authors will describe 35 years 
of experience in methods for teaching aphasic children at Central Institute for the 
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LEASE take notice that the regular 
annual meeting of the members of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, Inc., will be held on Tuesday, June 
19, 1956, at 11:45 a.m., at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Los Angeles, California. 

Six members of the Board of Directors 
of the Association are to be elected, for the 
term 1956-59. 

The terms of the following Directors 
will expire in June: John Yale Crouter, 
superintendent, Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf; Jerome F. Donovan (parent of 
deaf child), Weston, Conn.; June Miller, 
University of Kansas Medical Center; Dr. 
Clarence D. O’Connor, superintendent, 
Lexington School for the Deaf; Dr. George 
T. Pratt, principal, Clarke School for the 
Deaf; and John C. Steinberg, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

Nominations for members of the Board 
may be made by any five members of the 
Association. Mail all signed petitions to 
Alice Dunlap, executive secretary, 1537 
35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C., or 
to President Clarence D. O’Connor, 904 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Nominations must be received by the 
president or executive secretary by May 
19, 1956. 


Action Concerning Incorporation 
As the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 


tion for the Deaf, Inc., is a Virginia cor- 
poration and has its office in the District 
of Columbia, it is a nonresident corpora- 
tion of the District of Columbia and is 
subject to taxes in the District of Colum- 
bia. Your Board has concluded that it is 
to the best interests of the Association 
that the Virginia corporation be dissolved 
and that a new corporation with a similar 
name and with similar powers be organ- 
ized under the laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

On January 21, 1956, your Board adopt- 
ed the following resolutions: 
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Association Business Meeting 


To Approve Incorporation in District of Columbia 


“Resolved: That it is deemed advisable, 
in the judgment of the Board of Directors, 
and most for the benefit of this Associa- 
tion that the Association be dissolved; 

“Further Resolved: That the foregoing 
resolution be submitted to the next regu- 
lar meeting of the membership of the As- 
sociation to be held on Tuesday, June 19, 
1956, at 11:45 a.m., at the Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles, California; 

“Further Resolved: That the Secretary 
of this Association be and she hereby is 
directed to cause notice of the adoption of 
such resolutions to be mailed to each mem- 
ber of this Association having voting pow- 
er on the dissolution of the Association, 
and to take such other steps as may be 
necessary to carry out and effectuate the 
dissolution of said Association; 

“Further Resolved: That the officers of 
this Association be and they are hereby 
authorized and directed to transfer all of 
the assets of this Association, including its 
name and good will, to a new Association 
of a similar name to be organized under 
the laws of the District of Columbia.” 


Purposes of Meeting 


Among the purposes of the above-men- 
tioned meeting of the members are: 

1. To authorize the dissolution of the 
Virginia corporation. 

2. To approve the organization of a 
new corporation under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, said new corpora- 
tion to have the name and powers similar 
to the Virginia corporation. 

3. To approve the plan to have the 
Virginia corporation assign and transfer 
all of its assets to the new corporation, 
which will assume all of the debts and 
obligations of the Virginia corporation. 

4. For such other and further business 
as may properly come within the purview 
of the purposes enumerated and within the 
purview of the above-quoted resolution. 

(Mrs.) Litian Grosvenor CovILLe, 
Secretary. 
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seit, the many years that I have 
been counselor in the Minnesota Bu- 
reau for the Deaf, I have been extremely 
interested in how and why my deaf and 
hard of hearing clients selected or found 
their jobs. Before the days of testing, it 
seemed to be a hit-or-miss selection. Even 
now there are instances where a suitable 
job pops up like a miracle. 

My clients were always interested in se- 
curing employment but how they were go- 
ing to earn a living was another question. 
Many of them did not know what the job 
requirements were on the work of their 
choice. Usually they did not consider their 
handicap. This was good because too often 
a hearing loss is not the handicap for the 
job. It may be low finger dexterity, lack 
of training for the job, lack of a job in 
that particular community, or a need for 
oral communication where the operation 
of the job varies from time to time. 


Because I feel it is important that we 
each find the job we can do with satisfac- 
tion, I think it would help the younger 
deaf and hard of hearing person, coming 
into the employment field, to know some of 
the problems we meet, some of the handi- 
caps other than deafness we overcome and 
what our ultimate success is. 


Perhaps my own experience will clarify 
what I am thinking. They tell me that 
when I was five years old, I announced to 
the neighborhood that I was going to be a 
teacher. I did not waver from that ambi- 
tion until I was a grown woman. Yet, I 
have never taught a day in my life. 

I don’t think my desire to teach was a 
wrong choice. I do think the unfulfilled 
desire has helped a good deal in my work. 
That is, it made me conscientious about 
the instruction I gave the client. I always 
had to be satisfied that he understood what 
he was to do on the job. I have been more 
than happy in doing this because I, too, 


Mrs. Howard is a counselor of the Division of Vo- 
eational Rehabilitation of the Minnesota Bureau for 
the Deaf, St. Paul. 
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A Deaf Person Learns from His Job 


Petra F, Howarp 


was being taught each time I explained a 
job operation. 

When I entered the fourth grade of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, all the 
teachers encouraged me to plan to go to 
college. I doubt if I really knew what go- 
ing to college meant but I soon decided 
that was what I would do. 

When I graduated I chose to go to 
Gallaudet College in Washington, D. C. 
When I finished, there was no teaching 
job open to me. Luckily I was offered a 
job in a real estate office where one of my 
employers was a deaf man. Since the 
schoolroom was to have been my work- 
shop, I felt like a deserter going into an 
office. But it became so fascinating that I 
felt as though I were back in school. There 
was much to learn and learn I did. Little 
did I realize that the knowledge I was gain- 
ing was leading me to the perfect job, the 
one I feel was made for me. 


One Job Led to Another 


What was I learning? First, because | 
could type, I was given much of the typing 
to do. I wrote form letters, made out 
bills, kept records and files. I learned to 
make out contracts, deeds, mortgage pa- 
pers and other types of legal papers. Later 
this led to some part-time work for attor- 
neys in the town. They liked the way I 
made out the papers and I liked the way 
my paycheck doubled. 

Our office staff was small so everyone 
had to do a full share of the work. They 
got busy and taught me bookkeeping which 
later became my major job. We all felt 
that my hearing loss was not a problem 
here. Alone, I could work on the books 
and do a satisfactory job. 

But I did not like figures. I wanted to 
work with words. So I was encouraged to 
go to business college and take up short- 
hand. This did not work out too well. I 
learned the characters but I Had difficulty 
in taking dictation and transcribing. I 
was used to seeing a word, properly 
spelled, and not hearing it sounded. Too 
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many words sound alike, as we with a 
hearing loss know. 

As I became familiar with the corre- 
spondence in the office, my hearing em- 
ployer was satisfied to have me make brief 
notes in shorthand from which I could 
transcribe the answers to the letters. This 
man was kind enough to say that I could 
write a better letter than he, with words 
correctly spelled, and this saved him a great 
deal of time. Such a setup might not hap- 
pen very often, but this little knowledge 
of shorthand has helped me many a time 
to remember to jot down something I must 
do next week. All this did not fill up the 
day so I was delegated to do the work with 
the office machines. This meant the use of 
mimeographing, stenciling, addressograph 
and adding machines and even the cash 
register. Often there were only two of us 
in the office so when people came in I had 
to talk to them. 


Using the Telephone 


While at Gallaudet I had learned to use 
the telephone. I was never good at recog- 
nizing voices on the phone but I usually 
got the name so I was allowed to work the 
switchboard. I think there were about 32 
phones to plug in. Could I do it today? I 
wonder. I never liked telephoning so I 
was relieved when I did not hear the office 
phone and some one else answered it. Now 
I use the telephone daily—even for long 
distance calls. 

Each day there was something new. 
Reading real estate maps was as fascinat- 
ing as a jigsaw puzzle. There were town- 
ships, sections, quarter sections, govern- 
ment and state lands, lakes not listed on 
the map but which the customer insisted 
were there. Directions had to be consid- 
ered. At one time I thought I might quali- 
fy for the Navy with all my east-northeast 
terms. 

In the bookkeeping field, there were 
many things like commissions, bank state- 
ments, figuring and estimating the value of 
property. I used to tag along making notes 
during the discussions and incidentally 
learning so much that I needed no help 
when we purchased our home. 

When income taxes came in, I annually 
spent time with the federal officer making 
out the reports. This helped a great deal 


in my present job since I can help some 
of my clients in making out their income 
tax reports. 


Learning About Jobs 


Since customers often spoke of their 
employment problems, or their lack of em- 
ployment, I had a good opportunity to 
learn about jobs and what the require- 
ments were for a great number of them. 
In recent years, we have had much more 
specific information on jobs, the training, 
qualifications or experience needed. This 
information is now available in any em- 
ployment office so a student or prospective 
worker can check to see if he meets the 
requirements of the job he wishes. 

Through talking to other workers in the 
building, I learned a great deal about how 
workers feel toward their employers. What 
did they do about letting off steam when 
they needed to? Who should they approach 
with their problems—a fellow worker, the 
supervisor or the employer himself? 

How important is a problem? This 
question was answered in an embarrassing 
way. A typing error had been made in a 
report. The man it was sent to wrote and 
called our attention to it. The reply sent 
him stated that the office was sorry that 
the bookkeeper had made this error. That 


was me. 


Controlling Resentment 


I went to my employer with a chip on 
my shoulder. The error was one in typing. 
I had not typed the report so I was not to 
blame. I was so new in the business world 
that I did not understand that the customer 
merely called our attention to the error so 
it could be corrected. He neither knew 
nor cared who it was that had done the 
work. Such feelings of resentment will 
come to each of us and we must learn to 
control them. 

I recall another time when two of the 
men were talking about a carpenter who 
worked for the company. He periodically 
went out and drank too much. They were 
deciding to discharge him and one man 
said: “Well, what can you expect of a 
dumb Norwegian?” 

Were my toes stepped on? Being Nor- 
wegian myself, I felt the only thing I could 
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do was get out of there. On went my hat 
and coat and they caught me in time to get 
me back in the office. Again I learned that 
that was a manner of speaking. The car- 
penter wasn’t even Norwegian and the ex- 
pression was used to indicate that the man 
was just dumb. I was pacified and thank- 
ful to learn that it did not pay to jump to 
conclusions. Better wait and find out all 
the details. We have no right to be too 
quick on decisions when they affect other 
people’s lives as well as our own. 


Inclined to Be Literal 


Perhaps such an incident would not hap- 
pen to a person with normal hearing be- 
cause from time to time, at home and else- 
where, they would hear talk such as this 
and accept it for what it was worth. We 
who are hard of hearing or deaf are in- 
clined to be too literal about almost every- 
thing. If we don’t have a sense of humor, 
we had better try to develop one as it will 
save us in many situations. 


These incidents taught me to be very 
careful about orders and instructions. I 
learned early in my working life to say: 
“Did you say ...?” This is a thing I tell 
every client who comes to the office. Be 
sure you know what you are to do and 
how to do it, or how your employer wants 
it done. Even routine jobs can be changed 
into another routine. If you are careful 
and sure, you will make fewer mistakes 
and will not be apt to lose your job be- 
cause of wasted material and time. 

I learned that a certain amount of work 
had to be done for a certain pay. I believe 
that the reason we have piece work pay is 
to keep an incentive before the worker so 
that he will do his best. When he does 
that, he will make money for himself and 
his employer. 

How many new workers realize the cost 
of paper, pen, ink, typewriter ribbons and 
time? Every error a worker makes on the 
job costs in time and material. Often it 
costs up to three times what it should. I 
have known workers who have been em- 
ployed for several years who never realized 
the cost of their mistakes. 

Recently a worker made errors in a 
whole box of keypunch cards. It was ex- 
plained to her that the box of cards cost 
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more than a dollar, her work had to be 
paid for, the girl who verified her work 
had to be paid and had to spend unneces- 
sary time checking. Then another girl had 
to be shown what to do and do the work 
all over again. All this cost plenty and 
also delayed the work in the whole office. 

The girl mentioned above was such a nice 
person that they gave her a chance to con- 
tinue on the job although her work had 
been far below par. Her personality was 
so nice that they hated to let her go. 

Too often we come to work wrapped in 
our own thoughts. We fail to see our fel- 
low workers and we don’t smile or indi- 
cate a “Good morning” to them. When I 
started working I felt that every morning 
was a good morning. This was fine but I 
found that I often walked away from a 
customer while he was still talking. He 
resented it. Often this was due to the fact 
that I did not always hear him or it seemed 
that he had finished speaking. Some of 
the customers thought I was not friendly. 
This hurt very much but it taught me to 
watch carefully, listen and read lips to the 
best of my ability. Then I tried to work 
the conversation around to a point where 
I had the final word and could walk away 
with good grace. This was an important 
thing to learn. 


Personality on the Job 


Personality—that manner of behavior 
that makes for friendships—is really a 
part of the job. Even though you do your 
work well, if you are not friendly with 
your fellow workers, they can complain 
about you to a point where you may lose 
your job. A hard of hearing person should 
always remember that normally hearing 
people do have to go out of their way to 
speak to them. Appreciate this and re- 
member that a smile smooths many a mile 
along life’s pathway. 

These things I learned on my first real 
job. Every experience has been worth a 
great deal to me. I learned to adjust to 
routine, to accept differences of opinion, 
to be patient, to make allowances for 
things and words that puzzled me and to 
acknowledge my mistakes. Regardless of 
our skill on the job, we can always learn. 


When the Minnesota Bureau for the 
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many words sound alike, as we with a 
hearing loss know. 

As I became familiar with the corre- 
spondence in the office, my hearing em- 
ployer was satisfied to have me make brief 
notes in shorthand from which I could 
transcribe the answers to the letters. This 
man was kind enough to say that I could 
write a better letter than he, with words 
correctly spelled, and this saved him a great 
deal of time. Such a setup might not hap- 
pen very often, but this little knowledge 
of shorthand has helped me many a time 
to remember to jot down something | must 
do next week. All this did not fill up the 
day so I was delegated to do the work with 
the office machines. This meant the use of 
mimeographing, stenciling, addressograph 
and adding machines and even the cash 
register. Often there were only two of us 
in the office so when people came in I had 
to talk to them. 


Using the Telephone 


While at Gallaudet I had learned to use 
the telephone. I was never good at recog- 
nizing voices on the phone but I usually 
got the name so I was allowed to work the 
switchboard. I think there were about 32 
phones to plug in. Could I do it today? I 
wonder. I never liked telephoning so I 
was relieved when I did not hear the office 
phone and some one else answered it. Now 
I use the telephone daily—even for long 
distance calls. 

Each day there was something new. 
Reading real estate maps was as fascinat- 
ing as a jigsaw puzzle. There were town- 
ships, sections, quarter sections, govern- 
ment and state lands, lakes not listed on 
the map but which the customer insisted 
were there. Directions had to be consid- 
ered. At one time | thought I might quali- 
fy for the Navy with all my east-northeast 
terms. 

In the bookkeeping field, there were 
many things like commissions, bank state- 
ments, figuring and estimating the value of 
property. I used to tag along making notes 
during the discussions and incidentally 
learning so much that I needed no help 
when we purchased our home. 

When income taxes came in, I annually 
spent time with the federal officer making 
out the reports. This helped a great deal 


in my present job since I can help some 
of my clients in making out their income 
tax reports. 


Learning About Jobs 


Since customers often spoke of their 
employment problems, or their lack of em- 
ployment, I had a good opportunity to 
learn about jobs and what the require- 
ments were for a great number of them. 
In recent years, we have had much more 
specific information on jobs, the training, 
qualifications or experience needed. This 
information is now available in any em- 
ployment office so a student or prospective 
worker can check to see if he meets the 
requirements of the job he wishes. 

Through talking to other workers in the 
building, I learned a great deal about how 
workers feel toward their employers. What 
did they do about letting off steam when 
they needed to? Who should they approach 
with their problems—a fellow worker, the 
supervisor or the employer himself? 

How important is a problem? This 
question was answered in an embarrassing 
way. A typing error had been made in a 
report. The man it was sent to wrote and 
called our attention to it. The reply sent 
him stated that the office was sorry that 
the bookkeeper had made this error. That 


was me. 


Controlling Resentment 


I went to my employer with a chip on 
my shoulder. The error was one in typing. 
I had not typed the report so I was not to 
blame. I was so new in the business world 
that I did not understand that the customer 
merely called our attention to the error so 
it could be corrected. He neither knew 
nor cared who it was that had done the 
work. Such feelings of resentment will 
come to each of us and we must learn to 
control them. 

I recall another time when two of the 
men were talking about a carpenter who 
worked for the company. He periodically 
went out and drank too much. They were 
deciding to discharge him and one man 
said: “Well, what can you expect of a 
dumb Norwegian?” 

Were my toes stepped on? Being Nor- 
wegian myself, I felt the only thing I could 
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do was get out of there. On went my hat 
and coat and they caught me in time to get 
me back in the office. Again I learned that 
that was a manner of speaking. The car- 
penter wasn’t even Norwegian and the ex- 
pression was used to indicate that the man 
was just dumb. I was pacified and thank- 
ful to learn that it did not pay to jump to 
conclusions. Better wait and find out all 
the details. We have no right to be too 
quick on decisions when they affect other 
people’s lives as well as our own. 


Inclined to Be Literal 


Perhaps such an incident would not hap- 
pen to a person with normal hearing be- 
cause from time to time, at home and else- 
where, they would hear talk such as this 
and accept it for what it was worth. We 
who are hard of hearing or deaf are in- 
clined to be too literal about almost every- 
thing. If we don’t have a sense of humor, 
we had better try to develop one as it will 
save us in many situations. 


These incidents taught me to be very 
careful about orders and instructions. I 
learned early in my working life to say: 
“Did you say ...?” This is a thing I tell 
every client who comes to the office. Be 
sure you know what you are to do and 
how to do it, or how your employer wants 
it done. Even routine jobs can be changed 
into another routine. If you are careful 
and sure, you will make fewer mistakes 
and will not be apt to lose your job be- 
cause of wasted material and time. 


I learned that a certain amount of work 
had to be done for a certain pay. I believe 
that the reason we have piece work pay is 
to keep an incentive before the worker so 
that he will do his best. When he does 
that, he will make money for himself and 
his employer. 

How many new workers realize the cost 
of paper, pen, ink, typewriter ribbons and 
time? Every error a worker makes on the 
job costs in time and material. Often it 
costs up to three times what it should. I 
have known workers who have been em- 
ployed for several years who never realized 
the cost of their mistakes. 

Recently a worker made errors in a 
whole box of keypunch cards. It was ex- 
plained to her that the box of cards cost 
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more than a dollar, her work had to be 
paid for, the girl who verified her work 
had to be paid and had to spend unneces- 
sary time checking. Then another girl had 
to be shown what to do and do the work 
all over again. All this cost plenty and 
also delayed the work in the whole office. 

The girl mentioned above was such a nice 
person that they gave her a chance to con- 
tinue on the job although her work had 
been far below par. Her personality was 
so nice that they hated to let her go. 

Too often we come to work wrapped in 
our own thoughts. We fail to see our fel- 
low workers and we don’t smile or indi- 
cate a “Good morning” to them. When I 
started working I felt that every morning 
was a good morning. This was fine but I 
found that I often walked away from a 
customer while he was still talking. He 
resented it. Often this was due to the fact 
that I did not always hear him or it seemed 
that he had finished speaking. Some of 
the customers thought I was not friendly. 
This hurt very much but it taught me to 
watch carefully, listen and read lips to the 
best of my ability. Then I tried to work 
the conversation around to a point where 
I had the final word and could walk away 
with good grace. This was an important 
thing to learn. 


Personality on the Job 


Personality—that manner of behavior 
that makes for friendships—is really a 
part of the job. Even though you do your 
work well, if you are not friendly with 
your fellow workers, they can complain 
about you to a point where you may lose 
your job. A hard of hearing person should 
always remember that normally hearing 
people do have to go out of their way to 
speak to them. Appreciate this and re- 
member that a smile smooths many a mile 
along life’s pathway. 

These things I learned on my first real 
job. Every experience has been worth a 
great deal to me. I learned to adjust to 
routine, to accept differences of opinion, 
to be patient, to make allowances for 
things and words that puzzled me and to 
acknowledge my mistakes. Regardless of 
our skill on the job, we can always learn. 


When the Minnesota Bureau for the 
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Deaf was established and I was appointed 
its head, I hesitated. After all, I wanted 
to teach. Perhaps I should look for a 
school job. Yet, I was fascinated by what 
could be done in the Bureau for the Deaf. 
What greater joy than to work with your 
own? And, the deaf and hard of hearing 
were my people in every sense of the word. 

As I worked out the problems in the 
Bureau for the Deaf, I realized how much 
I had learned that I could apply to the 
job. Even so, it was more than a year be- 
fore I realized that I was teaching. I was 
instructing people in how to look for work, 
how to present themselves and their quali- 
fications, how to learn on the job, what 
constituted a job and something of the 
rules and regulations under which they 
must work. There was hardly a day that [ 
did not look back on my experiences and 
make use of them. There was still much 
to learn about labor laws, hours of em- 
ployment, wage scales, union affiliation and 
many special setups in shops. What I did 
not know, I could find out. In passing on 


the information to my client, | made the 
way a little easier for him. 


Finding Employment 


These are the experiences I brought to 
my preserit job. In this day and age with 
the testing and counseling given students, 
a prospective job seeker will find the way 
to employment much easier. Much more 
information is given to students today. Yet 
we can ask: Is it enough? Does the stu- 
dent who cannot hear well, or is deaf, have 
enough general information about employ- 
ment to ask intelligent questions about the 
job he seeks? There are far more high 
school graduates among the deaf than col- 
lege graduates. They are the ones needing 
help in securing adequate and satisfactory 
employment. 

In spite of difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, | would not trade my job for any 
other. How about you and your job? I'd 
like to know what your experiences have 
been so that others may profit by them. 


Facilities in Los Angeles Schools 


HOSE attending the 1956 Summer 

Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, June 18-22, will 
be interested in the following information 
on educational facilities in the public 
schools of Los Angeles. (Other facilities 
in Southern California were listed in the 
December 1955 Volta Review.) 

In Los Angeles, there are two junior 
high centers for seventh, eighth and ninth 
grade deaf and severely hard of hearing 
pupils and two senior high centers for the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades. 

These secondary classes are located in 
regular junior and senior high schools. 
The program for the deaf pupils is one of 
gradual and partial integration with those 
of normal hearing. (For a detailed de- 
scription of this program, see “They Are 
Prepared” in the June 1955 Volta Re- 
view.) There are also lipreading classes in 
about 30 junior and 13 senior highs. 

Though the public schools will be having 
their last week, Association members will 
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be welcome to visit the classes the week 
before the Summer Meeting. To make ar- 
rangements for the visits, write to the 
coordinator, Mrs. Nell Reed, 124 Loma 
Drive, Los Angeles 26. 

In the southern section of Los Angeles 
school district, the Hyde Park Boulevard 
School for Deaf and Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren is noteworthy. Present enrollment is 
120. 

Children are accepted at the age of three 
for the preschool class. Individual in- 
struction in speech, speechreading and 
auditory training, as well as a regular 
kindergarten program, are offered. 

Elementary classes extend through the 
sixth grade, after which the pupils go to 
a city junior high. There are three classes 
of hard of hearing, five classes of deaf 
children and a class for retarded deaf chil- 
dren. As in other schools in the city, the 
emphasis is upon the development of oral 
language through speechreading and the 
use of amplified sound. 
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HE group hearing aid—What a won- 

derful boon to the school for the deaf. 
For the teacher it is the indispensable im- 
plement; for the deaf child, the opening 
of a new avenue of pleasure in learning. 

The new teacher in the field must un- 
derstand that the group aid is not the 
panacea for all the ills of the deaf. The 
problems confronting her are manifold. 
She needs a thorough understanding of 
her acoustic equipment which includes a 
practical knowledge of the physics of 
sound. It is imperative that she acquire an 
accurate comprehension of each pupil’s 
capacity. to hear so that she can instruct 
him correctly in adjusting his volume con- 
trol to his level of hearing. A check of the 
volume controls, to be sure the volume is 
not increased beyond the point of intelligi- 
bility, is another of her daily tasks. Last 
but not least, the teacher must have a sys- 
tematic daily program in auditory train- 
ing. Her program should consist of a 
series of varied experiences with as much 
sound, speech and language as _ possible, 
working through sight and sound simul- 
taneously. 

Preceding the use of the group aid, the 
teacher introduces sound to the entering 
pupil, testing his hearing capacity at the 
same time. This test she does without any 
amplification. 


Gross Sounds 


Instruments, etc. used for the tests: 
drum; cymbals; triangle; gong; anvil; 
tambourine; Chinese wood blocks; sand 
blocks; bells (various kinds and sizes) : 
sleighbells, cowbells, dinner bells; whistles 
(a variety of whistles of different pitches) ; 
horns: tin horns and wooden horns; rat- 


Mrs. Asals and Miss Ruthven are teachers at the 


Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia. They 
were co-authors of “Acoustic Training for the Prim- 
ary Grades.” Volta Review, 50:498-502, September 
1948. 
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Auditory ‘Training for the 
Primary Grades 


Frances B. AsALs and Henrietta C. RUTHVEN 


tles: “crickets” and noise-makers; casta- 
nets; jingle sticks; and rhythm sticks. 

First, pupils sit facing teacher, eyes 
opened. The teacher uses drum, cowbells, 
cymbals, whistle, gong, tin horn, etc. She 
beats dftum, rings bell, etc. and tries to 
make child sound conscious. She tells him 
he must listen. If he has any hearing, he 
is taught to respond by raising his hand. 

Second, pupils sit with backs to teacher, 
eyes closed. The exercise is repeated. If 
the child hears, he must raise his hand. 
This, of course, is the real test of whether 
or not he hears. Tests are continued using 
all of the instruments for gross sounds. A 
record is kept for each child who responds. 

Testing Hearing 

In the case of an entering child whe 
gives any evidence of hearing the voice. 
the teacher tries constantly to get even ¢ 
slight response. She speaks distinctly, in 
a natural voice, close to the child’s ear. If 
necessary she raises her voice as this is 
permissible in testing hearing. For the 
few children who can actually hear the 
voice another test is used. This vowel, 
word, sentence test contains long vowels, 
diphthongs and words containing them. 
Also, words and expressions the child 
should recognize are used. In this latter 
test, he is expected to repeat what he hears. 

After some stimuli through the use of 
gross sounds, the pupil:is now introduced 
to the group aid. The teacher is careful 
to do this in easy steps—two 15-minute 
periods a day at first. She gradually in- 
creases the time until finally the child can 
wear his earphones the greater part of the 
day with comfort. 

The beginning of auditory training with 
the group aid is through the use of music. 

First, the child looks and listens while a 
record is being played. The teacher plays 
the record, stops it, plays and stops—train- 
ing the child to raise his hand and to keep 
it raised while the record is being played 
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and to keep his hand down when record 
stops. The pupil looks and listens. In the 
same exercise—hearing alone—the child 
either looks away or closes his eyes while 
listening. We call this On-Off. 

Second, the words High and Low are 
printed on cards. The record is played. 
Teacher raises her hand for the high notes, 
pointing to the word High. She lowers her 
hand, pointing to the word Low for the 
low notes. The child tells high and low 
notes by raising and lowering his hand. 

Then you may use pictures of two in- 
struments of the orchestra from the same 
section—one high and one low—as the 
violin and double bass, or the flute and 
bassoon. Play the record. The teacher 
calls the child’s attention to high and low. 
The child responds by raising or lowering 
his hand or by pointing to the printed 
words High or Low. 

By degrees, the new pupil widens his 
musical horizons. He learns to perform 
actions to the rhythm records, tries to imi- 
tate the animal calls, differentiates between 
pictures (beginning with two) such as a 
mother singing and birds singing. He en- 
joys the Mother Goose Rhymes and the 
many songs. The following are favorites. 
Records 
Train to the Zoo __si/ 
Train to the Farm 
Nothing to Do 
A Visit to My Little fs Children’s 

Friend Record Guild 
Sunday in the Park 
Let’s Help Mommy 


The Magic Record 
Nursery Rhymes 


Decca 73673 
Decca 73571 


‘ Ruth Evans, 326 
Childhood Rhythms, , 


Springfield, Mass. 
Clap Hands 


Big and Little 
What the Baby Sees 


Records 


Sounds Arounds Us—) 
Around the House— 
Parts I and II 
Around the Farm—}R.C.A. 
Parts I and II 
Around the Town— 
Parts I and | 


Rainy Day 
Muffin in the Country }Young People’s 
Muffin in the City Records 


Mother Goose 
Let’s Have a Rhythm}Columbia Chil- 


Band dren’s Records 


Some of the above records can be obtained 
in both 78 and 45 but some of the 45’s 
are abridged. 


Training Residual Hearing 


The training of residual hearing is of 
great benefit in improving the deaf child’s 
speech. Here again in the auditory train- 
ing of speech the teacher must exercise 
great care in planning her program. She 
should select words which sound unlike 
and then carefully build up a vocabulary 
through the hearing-seeing method. Later 
on she can have short daily periods testing 
through hearing alone, but always making 
sure she displays no anxiety if the child 
cannot interpret. 

The deaf child must be taught to hear 
and, just as in lipreading, the teacher em- 
ploys constant repetition. If caution is ob- 
served, the results can be most encourag- 
ing, both in the achievement of better 
speech and the ability to interpret through 
hearing. Even the veteran teacher is some- 
times amazed at the children who, with 
continued training, are able to recognize 
words, expressions and language through 
hearing alone. 

Starting with pitch, the teacher speaks 
into the microphone using the vowels 0-e, 
ee, ar and oo. She says the vowel first in 
a low pitch, then high, then reversing. The 
child raises his hand for the high tone 
and lowers it for the low; or again he can 
use the printed High and Low cards. Later 
he tries to imitate the teacher. 


Speak in Normal Tone 


In the first exercise for speech, the 
teacher should keep to the restricted 
groups. Another “must”: always speak in 
a normal tone of voice. Never raise the 
voice when using the microphone. 

1. Names of children in the class, be- 
ginning with two or three that sound quite 
different as: Mary Jane, Rose, Peter. 
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2. Commands that sound unlike: bow; 
jump; walk; turn around; and clap your 
hands. 

3. Charts of long vowels and diphthongs 
and words containing them. Begin with 
three vowels: ar, o-e, ee. When child can 
distinguish them, use the words: _ car, 
comb, key. Then proceed with aw, o-e, ee 
and the words ball, boat, bee. When the 
child can distinguish these try the six 
words at a time. 

4. Table with dishes and articles of 
food. 

5. Parts of the body. 

6. Things in the classroom. 

7. What the animals say printed on 
large cards: The cow says “Moo-moo.” 

8. Colors, using names of colors that 
sound unlike: purple, yellow, green, and 
orange. 

9. Nouns: Those given in lipreading. 

10. Numbers. (Do not give three and 
two at the same time, as ee and oo often 
sound alike.) 

1l. Days of the week. (Excellent for 
accent. ) 

12. Natural expressions. Six or seven 
are printed on a chart. The teacher points 
to the print and the pupils repeat. 

13. Action expressions. These are il- 
lustrated with the printed expression be- 
low the illustration as: We took a walk. We 
went to the movies. We jumped rope. The 
teacher speaks. The children point to the 
picture and later they repeat. 

14. “To have” pictures: A baby has a 
ball. A boy has a drum, etc. The teacher 
speaks. The children point to the picture 
and later they repeat. 


15. Conversation: Teacher: “How are 
you?” Child: “I’m fine.” or “I’m well.” 
or “I’m better.” Questions to which the 
children answer “Yes” or “No.” 

16. Experiences—simple and brief. The 
teacher relates some child’s or her own ex- 
perience. She has the children read the 
lips as they listen. 

17. Picture description: one to three 
sentences. Storytelling using pictures. 
Nursery rhymes. 


Unlimited Material 


The material that can be used in the 
auditory training is almost unlimited. It is 
the teacher’s duty to utilize everything the 
child has learned. 

With the growth of the child’s vocabu- 
lary the teacher can stress the proper ac- 
centing. Through the aid she can also do 
much to improve his phrasing and the 
thythm of his speech. 

In time the greater part of the lessons 
and exercises are given over the micro- 
phone. For most of the children a new 
world—a world of sound—is opened to 
them and they come to regard their ear- 
phones as a truly great part of their school 
life. Their importance in the general 
school work is twofold: first, in the de- 
velopment of the child’s hearing; and sec- 
ond, in the changed aspect of the class- 
room work. 

As has been pointed out, the group aid 
is of invaluable assistance in obtaining 
better speech. Every teacher should utilize 
it to the utmost and feel gratified that she 
has such a powerful auxiliary in teaching 
the deaf. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by 
Alexander Graham Bell 


Lectures delivered at the First Summer Meet- 
ing of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Also in- 
cludes a paper on vowel theories. 8th Edition 
1916. 129 pages. Cloth. 


$2.50 
(pins 12¢ for mailing) 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Clarke School Studies 


Concerning the Heredity 
of Deafness 


Pedigree Charts, Audiograms, data about 
relatives of deaf pupils. 


163 pages, paper cover, $1.50 plus 12c postage 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., Washington 7, D. C. 
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HAT use should be made of the 

available group hearing aids in a 
small, residential school was a problem 
which worried its principal. Which age 
children would benefit most from using 
the available aids? Should children be 
placed in grades according to mentality 
and scholastic progress or according to 
hearing loss? Is it best to regroup classes 
by amount of hearing loss for speech and 
auricular work? 

The Volta Review was asked for help in 
finding the answers to these questions and 
information on how other schools solved 
this problem. Below you will find state- 
ments from key personnel of nine well- 
known schools for the deaf who com- 
mented on the following statement: 


“We have a problem with group hearing 
aids. Since we are a small school (approxi- 
mately 130 enrollment), we are forced to 
grade by mentality and scholastic progress 
rather than hearing loss. It would be valu- 
able to me to hear how other schools solve 
this problem. 


In the upper classes, I set aside one 45- 
minute period daily and classes are re- 
grouped for speech and auricular work by 
amount of hearing loss. This hasn’t proved 
feasible in lower classes, however. Certainly 
other school and teachers must have similar 
problems. How do they handle it?” 


Clarke School 
The Clarke School is small too. It has 


an enrollment of 150, with not more than 
eight children in each class. We grade ac- 
cording to scholastic achievement and 
without regard for the degree of hearing 
loss and believe that this is right. Scho- 
lastic achievement seeins to us the only 
reasonable criterion for adequate grading 
of pupils. Mental ability is unrelated to 
the degree of hearing loss. 


We have a group hearing aid in every 
classroom and each child wears head- 
phones all day long. By this means the 
child learns to make the hearing aid serve 
him as a communications tool. Of course 
the help he gets depends upon his own 
ability to hear. However, we have evidence 
that even the profoundly deaf child is 


Group Hearing Aids in the Schools 


helped by this exposure to the sounds of 
the human voice. . 


Once the young child becomes acquaint- 
ed with the hearing aid, he uses it for all 
speech and language work throughout the 
primary grades. At the middle school and 
upper school levels, where classes rotate, 
he continues to look and listen during his 
social studies, arithmetic, science and lan- 
guage classes. But we also provide for 
him a special 45-minute period each day 
devoted exclusively to the improvement of 
speech and to skilled listening. 


The classes are not regrouped for this 
special period. It is no problem to have 
profoundly deaf children in the same class 
with those who have a 60 or 70 decibel 
loss. There are exercises each can do with 
pleasure and a sense of accomplishment. 
It has been my experience that the associa- 
tion of the profoundly deaf child with 
those who have more hearing tends to in- 
spire the profoundly deaf to greater effort. 
His rate of speaking will be improved. The 
rhythmic patterns of speech are more 
readily acquired. He learns more easily a 
great deal of natural language. At the 
same time, the child with more hearing 
recognizes each bit of gain the profoundly 
deaf child makes and rejoices in it. 

The teacher plays a most important role 
here in building exercises within the limi- 
tations of the profoundly deaf child, for 
he .must never be allowed to become dis- 
couraged. He makes rather slow progress 
in learning to use the hearing aid and so 
needs the aid all day long in order to show 
best results. 


We believe this period for special work 
on speech and hearing is an important part 
of the day for all the children, but that 
it should not constitute the only use made 
of the hearing aid. We think that every 
class above the baby classes should use an 
aid all day. 

The work with beginners is so individ- 
ual and is carried on for such short periods 
of time, that if economy in equipment is 
necessary, perhaps the best place to prac- 
tice it is with the beginning pupils. It is 
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here that it is possible to serve two or more 
classes with one set of equipment. 

If all your rooms are not equipped with 
group aids, we believe those you have 
should be allotted to the pupils that can 
best benefit by using the aid all day, pref- 
erably those in the upper primary classes. 
But look upon this as a temporary arrange- 
ment and add good group hearing aids to 
your school equipment as rapidly as you 
can. Mary E. Numbers, head of Middle 
School. 


St. Joseph Institute 


Children at St. Joseph Institute are 
graded according to mentality and scho- 
lastic progress—not according to hearing 
loss. 

In our primary department, the school 
day is divided into 15-minute class periods. 
The children wear the group aids through- 
out the school day. They work in groups 
at all times except for the teaching of 
speech. Each child receives individual at- 
tention during his speech period. 

During the period of auditory training, 
the children work in groups of two—se- 
lected according to their hearing loss. In 
this auditory training period, the teacher 
uses material that has been taught in 
speech and lipreading. Often the news of 
the day—just one or two short sentences— 
is used. At other times it may be little 
everyday expressions or it may be records. 
Material is not used in the auditory train- 
ing period unless it has been taught in both 
the lipreading and speech periods. 

In the upper grades, the school day is 
divided into half-hour periods with a half- 
hour for speech and a half-hour for audi- 
tory training. These children also wear 
the group hearing aid all day, and after 
material has been both seen on the lips and 
listened to through the group aid, that 
material is then used in the auditory train- 
ing class period. 

Each child’s audiogram is put up in his 
classroom and the children understand 
that not every one in the class has the same 
hearing loss. They know that some will 
get more from the group aid than others. 
Every child is encouraged to use whatever 
hearing he has and the teacher notes the 
slightest progress and comments on it. 
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For example, in a group of ten state- 
ments taken from a religion, history or 
geography lesson, one child may be able to 
interpret only two of these statements while 
another in the same class may interpret the 
entire ten. If the child who interprets only 
two out of a possible ten is working to the 


best of his ability, the teacher encourages 


that child. She makes him feel that with 
the loss he has, he is doing work com- 
parable to the work done by the child who 
has a less severe loss, who perhaps gets ten 
of a possible ten. 

Whenever a child fails to understand 
what has been said, using only his auditory 
ability, the teacher lets him see that state- 
ment on her lips while he again listens to 
what is being said. In the use of records, 
interpretations vary according to the se- 
verity of the hearing loss but all children 
in the class are encouraged to listen. Some 
will be able to recognize the song only, 
others will be able to repeat the words they 
hear, while still others may be able to 
say the words with the record. 

We have found that auditory training 
depends not only on the degree of hearing 
loss, but upon intelligence, attention span, 
interest, the desire to hear and a number 
of other psychological factors. Sister Anne 


Bernadine. 


Western Pennsylvania School 


Although Western Pennsylvania School 
is almost twice as large as the one men- 
tioned, standards for grading classes re- 
main essentially the same. Rate of prog- 
ress, mental ability and age decide pupil 
placement. Even with a greater population, 
we are seldom able to consider achieve- 
ment in speech and auditory training in 
grading. 

Of course the ideal solution would be 
the installation of group aids in every 
classroom. Unfortunately we cannot all 
reach this goal immediately. 

Some schools utilize the time once set 
aside for “rhythm work.” A_ special 
teacher works with groups similar in their 
use of speech and hearing, reaching each 
child with a richer and more stimulating 
type of work. She need not be limited, as 
the classroom teacher is, to a compromise 
in aims and practice which never complete- 
ly meet any individual difference. Effec- 
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tiveness of such instruction depends on its 
integration into the total program. 

In schools where a few of the class- 
rooms have group hearing aids, it has been 
feasible to set up a limited type of rotation 
usually among three classes. Thus a teach- 
er and her class use the hearing aids for 
one-third of the day with an emphasis on 
speech and hearing skills during that time. 
In some cases, it has worked out satisfac- 
torily for two or three teachers to divide 
the classroom work so that one person 
gives the major share of the speech work 
and auditory training. 

Perhaps our opinions on these matters 
will be greatly modified by rapidly ac- 
cumulating evidence of the benefits of au- 
ditory training. Even now we see a need 
to extend the use of hearing aids to chil- 
dren so deaf that they are incapable of 
interpreting even highly amplified speech. 

Hudgins and others report that a small 
degree of hearing when used as a supple- 
ment to vision can greatly increase the 
child’s understanding of speech. More- 
over, there are strong indications that this 
integration of vision and available hear- 
ing should occur as early as possible in the 
child’s life. 

Therefore if a small budget limits the 
number of group aids, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the primary pupil profits 
most by the use of the available equip- 
ment. We know that most older children 
with established skills can benefit through 
the use of individual hearing aids. There- 
fore, if group aids were not available, this 
less powerful but more mobile source of 
sound could be used to supplement and 
extend the training initiated with the 
group hearing aid. Marian Quick, super- 
vising principal. 

Horace Mann School 


It would be difficult to grade classes by 
hearing loss alone or together with scho- 
lastic ability. 

A testing program will help in grading 
pupils by ability and at Horace Mann 
School has proved a good procedure. 

As far as possible we group the few 
hard of hearing pupils we admit and call 
them auditory classes. 

We do not separate classes for speech. 
Since all children with defective hearing 
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need help in speech, we find it satisfactory 
to keep these classes intact for formal 
speech work. What the teacher demands 
from each child in such a class is commen- 
surate with his hearing. 

This is not the perfect solution but we 
find it more satisfactory than dividing the 
classes for speech and auditory training. 


Nathan P. Harris, principal. 
Central Institute 


The hearing losses at Central Institute 
range from severe to very severe. Classes 
are arranged, wherever possible, on the 
basis of academic achievement and mental 
ability, but are conducted in such a way 
that the children are encouraged to make 
optimal use of their residual hearing. 


Each classroom is supplied with a group 
hearing aid, and the teachers are encour- 
aged to speak in such a way that the chil- 
dren receive the clearest possible auditory 
patterns. We feel that a teacher who ha- 
bitually speaks with the expectation of be- 
ing heard gives even her severely deaf 
pupils a superior type of auditory training. 

Besides this daily exposure to speech 
patterns, a definite period is set aside each 
day for auditory training. During this 
period, there may be grouping within the 
class on the basis of hearing loss and much 
of the work may be individual. Materials 
used and levels of expectation vary with 
the hearing loss of each pupil. 

In brief, auditory perception is treated 
very much like lipreading skill. The chil- 
dren are encouraged to use what they have 
at all times and to develop more through 
constant exposure and specific drill pe- 
riods. Auditory training as a subject is 
treated like arithmetic. The children are 
grouped within the class according to their 
level of achievement; appropriate goals 
are set for each group; specific drill is 
given; and as in the case of arithmetic the 
practice is made meaningful by incidental 
application throughout the day. Differ- 
ences in capacity are inevitable in any 
class and they are never easy to provide 
for. But they are no more difficult to deal 
with in auditory training than in any other 
subject. 

In schools that accept children with a 
wider range of hearing loss, the problem 
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is more complicated. Children with a 60 to 
70 decibel loss across the speech range 
often have language and subject matter 
needs that differ from those of more se- 
verely deaf children. 

When numbers allow and the age-grade 
spread is not too great, it may be advisable 
to set up ungraded classes of hard of hear- 
ing children who are being groomed for 
early entry or re-entry into the regular ele- 


mentary schools. Helen M. E. Woodward. 


Tucker-Maxon Oral School 

In the Tucker-Maxon Oral School, chil- 
dren are grouped according to scholastic 
level. The vast majority of our pupils are 
profoundly deaf. Even so, each classroom 
is equipped with group hearing aids—each 
child having his own binaural earphones 
and his own microphone. Our auditory 
training work is done with each class as 
grouped. 

Above the preparatory years we do not 
think of auditory training or auricular 
work as a separate subject or activity but 
as a part of the whole day’s program. In 
the preparatory years we cannot expect 
children to wear the earphones for long 
periods at a time. So the little ones have 
specific auditory training periods—with 
music, gross sounds, sounds the animals 
make, voice (speech sounds, words, 
phrases, sentences, etc.). 

Above the preparatory levels, we have 
the children wear the earphones as much 
of the day as they will—for reading, lan- 
guage, number work, science or whatever 
the subject may be. Earphones are used 
especially during speech drills. Of course, 
these older children do have some specific 
auditory periods, but this work is built 
around the general program of that partic- 
ular class. We use a group aid which is 
decidedly powerful, yet clear. Each child 
can control the volume of his own ear- 
phones and can control separately the right 
and left earphone. 

Even though few of our pupils will ever 
be able to distinguish speech through hear- 
ing, we do feel that the use of the high 
fidelity hearing aid helps in getting better 
speech from even the deafest child. We 
feel, as do many, that such training makes 
for better lipreading and that it serves as 
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a psychological boost for the child. In 
the majority of cases, even profoundly 
deaf children cultivate a real desire to use 
the instrument and enjoy doing so. 

Auditory training in our school is thus 
done with the class grouped according to 
grade level and any drills are built around 
subject matter of that class. Hattie Harrell, 
director. 


Lexington School 


The Lexington School has approximately 
220 pupils, most of whom are profoundly 
deaf. Children are graded homogeneously 
according to chronological age, learning 
ability, educational achievement, social 
and emotional maturity and, whenever pos- 
sible, amount of residual hearing. Begin- 
ning with preschool level, classrooms are 
equipped with group hearing aids and all 
children are expected to use the earphones 
(or individual inserts) as much of the 
time as they can be comfortably worn. 

All children receive auditory training 
both in a special period during the day 
and as part of classroom work. Within 
any one group, the teacher must plan her 
material so that individual differences are 
recognized and utilized whether they be 
differences in the ability to use residual 
hearing, comprehension of oral language 
or the acquisition of speech skills. It is 
then the responsibility of the teacher to 
provide opportunity within the same lesson 
and using the same materials for each 
child to learn on his own level. This is a 
fundamental principle of education. Flea- 
nor R. Vorce, assistant principal. 


Junior High School 47, New York 


In answer to your request for a work- 
able program for a small school inade- 
quately equipped with group hearing aids, 
may I say that we are not the best source 
of information. We are a large school 
with practically every classroom equipped 
for hearing. 

It would seem that regrouping the 
classes by amount of hearing loss would 
have the bad effect of withdrawing chil- 
dren from their regular routine, loss of 
teaching time, and confusion on the part 
of both teachers and students. I would 
think having the whole class take speech 
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and auricular work at the same time might 
be better. 

Until more group aids are available, 
a campaign to equip every child with 
an individual aid could be undertaken. 
This would involve encouraging parents 
who can afford it to buy aids and appeal- 
ing to the Department of Welfare, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Junior League, Elks, ete. to pro- 
vide aids for needy children. Harriet F. 
McLaughlin, principal. 


Alexander Graham Bell School 


In Cleveland’s hearing program, a con- 


Education of the 


HARRIET 


N all the news of politics and the cold 

war that comes out of the Far East, 
little is said about the great spurt educa- 
tion is making in these areas. The follow- 
ing letter from Saleh Bratawidjaja of 
Bandung, tells something of the patient 
work that is being done in Indonesia. 


“Special education is relatively new in 
Indonesia, and millions of people in my 
country do not realize the extent and the 
severity of the problem. The Ministry of 
Education, Instruction and Culture is still 
combatting the problems of illiteracy, and 
it is hoped that in 1960 the Act Pertaining 
to Compulsory Education for children can 
be brought into practice. 

Since the birth of our Republic, it has 
been realized that more attention should 
be paid to the handicapped. It is because 
of this conviction that in September, 1952, 
a Teacher Training School was founded 
especially for teachers of handicapped chil- 
dren. For the time being, those who have 
finished a four years’ teacher training 
course and have actually taught for a pe- 
riod of two years are being enrolled for 
training in the teaching of handicapped 
children. 

“To give you a more complete idea of 
what is being done in the field of special 
education in Indonesia, the following list 
of institutions and schools might be of use: 

Special School for Blind Children, 
Temanggung, Central Java: Institute for 


Blind Adults and Children, Djalan Padja- 
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servation of hearing clinic is held three 
mornings weekly by the school otologist. 

Pupils with no hearing for speech are 
placed in Alexander Graham Bell School, 
and those with severe hearing impairments 
are placed in three hearing conservation 
centers which are a part of our program. 

Our pupils need all possible help—visu- 
al, tactile, rhythmic and kinesthetic ap- 
proaches, as well as auditory stimulation. 
Since practically all are profoundly deaf, 
lipreading is joined to auditory reception. 
Eunice L. Heinrichs, principal. 


Deaf in Indonesia 


MONTAGUE 


daran, Bandung; Institute for Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children, Tjitjendo, 
Bandung; Institute for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children, Wonosobo, Central 
Java; School for Mentally Subnormal 
Children, Djalan Tamansari, Bandung; 
Home for Mentally Deficient Children, 
Temanggung, Central Java; Home for 
Crippled Children, Surakarta Central 
Java; and School for Hard of Hearing 
Children, Tjimatjan (Tjiandjur) West 
Java. 

“Regarding the Residential School for 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children in 
Bandung, there are some 100 pupils rang- 
ing from five-and-a-half to seventeen years. 
The school has 10 classes. There is an 
audiometer, and two complete sets of 
group hearing aids have been in use since 
September, 1955. No signs are taught to 
the children. In this respect the school 
may be considered to be moderately oral. 
But, the use of signs among the children 
outside the classrooms is not prohibited. 

“T think it worth while telling you that 
our Ministry of Education, Instruction and 
Culture created a special section which 
aims at coordinating the work of private 
institutions and government-owned schools. 
In Bandung University, lecturers are busy 
evaluating all kinds of foreign tests to de- 
termine whether they could be useful with 
Indonesian handicapped children.” 
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Leisure Reading for Deaf Children 


Patricia BLair Cory 
LIBRARIAN, LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


World Full of Horses, by Dahlen Ipear. 

Doubleday, 1955. $2.50. 

Large, brightly colored poster-like illus- 
trations completely fill the pages of this 
book. A short sentence of text on each 
page serves as a caption for the pictures, 
each of which presents some type of horse. 

The book is divided into two sections: 
the first about Grandfather’s time, and the 


second, about the use of horses today. We | 


see a horsedrawn streetcar and horsedrawn 
fire engine, stagecoach horses, working 
horses, cow ponies, a policeman’s horse, 


aif! 


Sue Lehman, 12 years old and profoundly 
deaf from birth, is the artist of the above 
drawing to be used monthly on this page. 
She attends the School for Listening Eyes, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


The detailed pictures of old-fashioned 
scenes with gas lamps and horsedrawn 
milk trucks, contrasted with the illustra- 
tions of contemporary scenes, offer many 
ideas for conversation and study in the 
social sciences. 


The True Book of Sounds We Hear, by Illa 
Podendorf. Childrens Press, 1955. $2.00. 
One of the True Book series prepared at 

the Laboratory School at the University of 

Chicago, this is a simple but interesting 

account of sounds. 

There are sections on the sounds we 
hear like telephone bells or a baby laugh- 
ing; on the sounds we make by talking or 
singing or clapping our hands; and on the 
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meaning of such sounds as the honk of a 
car or the growl of a dog. 

Our children, accustomed to auditory 
training as they are, are attentive and in- 
terested in a presentation of this book and 
they seem to thoroughly enjoy describing 
many of the sounds which are pictured in 


this book. 


Lullaby for Eggs, by Betty Bridgman. Mac- 
millan, 1955. $2.25. 

This is a beautiful poem for springtime 
illustrated line by line with exquisite 
pastels by Elizabeth Orton Jones. At first 
glance, this would seem to be a young 
child’s picture book with its lovely blue 
and soft brown pictures of nests, eggs, 
mother birds, watching cats and solemn 
children. 

But, the language, which is in verse, and 
the concepts which have to do with hope, 
life and the miracle of rebirth which comes 
each Spring, are difficult and demand a 
certain maturity in the reader. 

Mrs. Kraft, our literature teacher, has 
used “Lullaby for Eggs” with our high 
school girls for a very satisfying experi- 
ence with poetry. The girls loved the fine 
illustrations and they came to a thoughtful 
appreciation of the theme: 

“Roll smoothly, Earth—guard fragile 

things 

That hold our hope of song ond wings.” 


The Old Woman and Her Pig, Retold by 
Wallace C. Wadsworth. Rand McNally. 
$1.00. 

Teachers in training and others studying 
lipreading request cumulative stories, that 
is stories in which the same words and 
phrases appear over and over. 

Cumulative stories are usually folk tales 
or fairy tales, which too often are printed 
in formidable-looking, thick collections 
with few illustrations. That is why this 
bright and slender edition of the old wom- 
an and her pig who would not jump over 
the stile is so useful in the library of the 
Lexington School. 

In telling folk tales, which are both 
fanciful and involved, I think it is im- 
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portant not to introduce them prematurely 
before the youngsters can really under- 
stand them. I used this book with a bright 
class of eight and nine year olds, taking 
about 50 minutes to get the cat to begin to 
catch the rat; the rat to gnaw the rope; the 
rope to hang the butcher; the butcher to 
seize the ox; the ox to drink the water, etc. 
With more average classes I wouldn’t ex- 
pect real understanding and enjoyment un- 
til the ages of ten and eleven. 

After introduction and _ conversation 
about the stile and the old woman’s prob- 
lem, the children get into the swing of the 
story and love to join in reciting the 
rhythmical cumulation of phrases. This is 
a welcome new edition of an age-old favor- 
ite with generations of children. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10¢ each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
1800 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Croteched Mountain Camp 
for the Deaf 
Superb Location in Beautiful Monadnock Region 
Spacious Modern Building—Ideal Program 
Recreation—Trips—Crafts—Water Sports 


Tutoring and Group Work 
Oral Method 
By School Staff, Qualified Counsellors, 
Registered Nurse 


i positi available for teachers of 
the deaf 
For further information: Write to 
Director 


Crotehed Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 


331 West Micheltorena 


A. 
The WARNER FILMS 


for teaching 


SPEECH, SPEECHREADING, & LANGUAGE 


to 


Deaf, Hard of Hearing, & Speech Handicapped Children 


For Free Information Write to 


WARNER FILMS 


Santa Barbara, California 
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Learning from Family Living 
Colette is almost five years old. She has 
been severely deaf from birth, but has 
some residual hearing and wears a hearing 
aid part of the time. She has three older 
brothers and a younger brother and sister. 
Her mother has been teaching her at home 
for more than a year. 

Colette likes her sewing cards. Each 
card has a colored picture on it, and the 
picture is outlined with perforations made 
with a needle. I give her my box of col- 
ored yarns and she sews the card with yarn 
to match the picture. This is always a 
happy experience for her. 

I try to think up new ways to make lan- 
guage learning enjoyable for her. I made 
sheets and pillow cases for her doll bed, of 
different colors of cotton—pink, pale 
green, gray, pale blue, brown and white 
plaid, blue and red print. This bedding is 
piled neatly on a shelf in her doll’s ward- 
robe and she can change her doll’s bed as 
often as she likes. 

Her father made some small wire hang- 
ers which I padded and covered. Then | 
made dresses to match, of different colors 
and materials—white organdy with pink 
ribbon trim; red and white striped cotton, 
with white lace trim; pink flowered cotton, 
with green tape trim; lavender print with 
white rick-rack; green and white cotton 
piqué, etc. What a thrill this wardrobe 
gives her! She proudly displays the 
dresses and hangers to anyone who comes 
to visit us. 

I made diapers for the dolls with pinked 
edges, cut of the same materials as the 
dresses, so the dolls have diapers to match 
their dresses. They have handkerchiefs to 
match, too. All this matching of color and 
material is very interesting for Colette, and 
dressing and undressing the dolls and mak- 
ing the beds is helping her to use her 
hands well. 

I made her a cloth book with pages of 
different kinds of cotton material sewed 
together. The boys helped me trace and 
cut stencils and outlines on construction 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


With Harriet Montague 


paper that matched the colors in the book. 
Colette found stencils to fit in the outlines 
the boys had traced and I helped her paste 
them in. There is a purple star, blue flow- 
er, a yellow comb, a blue mail box, a yel- 
low drum, etc. We all enjoyed making the 
book and we talked about the objects as 
we worked. Colette can now match many 
objects for both color and form, and she 
lipreads a great number of words and 
phrases. Her attitude toward all of this is 
wonderful. 

She enjoys the bright colors and the 
different activities, and she can lipread 
such sentences as: Give me the pink 
sweater. Give me the blue apron. Where 
is the yellow dress? Find the yellow hat. 
Give me the blue coat, etc. All of this is 
for lipreading drill, but she understands 
a great deal more through informal lip- 
reading. 

I chuckled loudly over the part of your 


letter where you said that I never say I 


don’t have the time for Colette’s lessons. 
Oh, but yes, I have all the time in the 
world for Colette’s lessons. But not much 
time to dust the piano or to wash windows 
and clean Venetian blinds. I am afraid 
there is often dust under the bed for I am 
not a very particular housekeeper. I am 
first a mother, then a dietician, then a 


. teacher. The house and the dust don’t cry, 


don’t get hungry, don’t get into fights and 
take tumbles like children do. They never 
ask, “Read me this story, Mom.” So I 
generally keep the house picked up, put 
my scrubbing energy mostly into the 
kitchen, and do my best as an all-round 
mother. 

The three older boys make their beds, 
pick up their room and occasionally help 
to dust. Two of the older boys do the 
evening dishes so I may be free to bathe 
the baby, little Marie, and get her ready 
for bed. Colette likes to help with the 
baby’s bath. 

Here is a conversation Colette had with 
her father. He came home from work 
Saturday evening, and Colette showed him 
a bump on her forehead, explaining, “Fall, 
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LIPREADING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Reprinted by popular demand 


Conversational Efficiency 
by 
MartTHA E. BruHN 


is again available 


A set of 100 Exercises 
offering a new approach to skill 
in reading the lips and 
participating in a 
General Conversation 


64 pages 7 x 10 Paper cover 
Photolithographed 


Exercises are graded from the 


simple to the more difficult 


May be used with any method of 
lipreading 


$1.50 plus 5c for mailing 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D.C. 


fall, fall. Chair.” She showed him her 
bump, and the exact place on the chair 
that she had fallen against. Her father 
comforted her, and told her she’d be all 
right. That dene, he asked, “Did you play 


in the snow today?” 


She looked puzzled, looked at the pic- 
tures we have in the kitchen, pointed at a 
picture of a plate, and said the word 
“Plate?” in a questioning way. I inter- 
rupted and told her father to word his 
question differently. He asked again, “Did 
you go outside in the snow today?” She 
immediately answered, “Yes.” Then he 
asked “Did you make snowballs?” Colette 
said, “No.” This was true, for they had 
spent all the time outside wading and fall- 
ing in the deep snow. 


Then, she showed Father the row of 
family shoes, all clean and polished. (An- 
other job done by the two older boys.) 
She showed him the shoes and said, 
“Church.” Father said, “No. No church. 
I have no car.” She ran to the window to 
see about the car. It was not there, so she 
turned to me and pantomimed, “No car.” 
She can’t pronounce the hard C, but she 
says “ar” for “ear.” She told Father about 
each one of us not going to church. It was 
unusual, because we go every Sunday and 
she was all excited about it. “Father, 
church, no. Mother, church, no. Charles, 
church, no. Maurice, church, no.” And so 
on, all down the line. 


When I first began teaching Colette at 
home, I read in one of the discussions of 
lipreading that it is possible to give a 
command to a deaf child, such as: “I left 
my pocketbook upstairs on the desk. Will 
you go and get it for me, please?” I read 
it, and it stuck with me because I did not 
believe it at all. I could not understand 
how it could possibly be done. But now I 
see that it is possible, and I see that it is 
not too far in the future for Colette. I am 
beginning to realize what a wonderful tool 
lipreading ability is. I can see that even 
now conversation with those who love her 
is possible for Colette. 


The attitude of strangers and even of 
our relatives surprises me and often causes 
pain. Our local public health nurse is the 
only person I have met who understands 
and is sympathetic with Colette’s handi- 
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cap. I find that people are apt to ignore 
her completely when they learn that she 
doesn’t hear. I suppose they think there’s 
no use paying any attention to her. To en- 
courage us, as parents, people often talk 
about how nice it will be when she is in 
school, how she will learn to talk there, to 
read, and all the marvelous things she will 
do when she goes to school. They are not 
aware of how much of a start she already 
has. They think we are simply waiting 
for her to enter school so we can get her 
off our hands. 

But I think of school as a continuation 
of what I have started here. I shall be 
happy, too, about school if she doesn’t 
miss us too much. I shall be happy be- 
cause I know Colette is anxious to learn 
and that she will have all day to learn 
things instead of only a few minutes each 
day. 

When people ignore her, she gets her 
dolls’ clothes and hangers out and takes the 
limelight anyway. Anybody seeing them 
just has to take notice. Then they start 
noticing other things that she can do. They 
see her obey a simple command | give her, 
perhaps, “Pick them up now and put them 
back in the bedroom.” They wonder what 
the pictures on our kitchen ceiling are all 
about. But we, her family, are proud of 
her and cherish her every utterance, her 
every indication of understanding, and we 
thank God that He gave her to us. 

Mrs. F. D., MAINE 
Dear Mrs. D.: 

Your letters are always an inspiration. 
I should like to make a book out of those 
you have written to me and publish them 
for other parents of deaf children to read. 
You have so much imagination, ingenuity 
and patience about thinking up things to 
make and new ways to teach Colette lan- 
guage so that her lessons are always de- 
lightful games and not a chore. She has 
made remarkable progress in language and 
lipreading during the past year. I am im- 
pressed with her ability to lipread the 
color names. It is often hard for a deaf 
child to distinguish the names of the colors 
and memorize them, but your happy games 
have made this easy for Colette. 

You must have been proud of the con- 
versation Colette was able to carry on with 
her father. She understood what he was 
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CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N.Y. 


Serving deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 
Children 4-14 


e Complete Camping Program 

e Private lake and swimming pool 

e Qualified stauff—small groups 

e Daily speech language and auditory 
training 


e Exceptional evening activities 


For further information write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 
2264 Creston Avenue 
New York 53, N.Y. 


Phone Fordham 7-9418 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
linreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well’ as ‘junior ‘classes $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 
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LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HELEN HULICK BEEBE: 
A GUIDE TO HELP THE SEVERELY 
HARD OF HEARING — TESTING 
THEIR HEARING — WAYS TO DE- 
VELOP NORMAL SPEECH $1.95 
Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


HEARING AID EVALUATION CENTER 


Aural Rehabilitation 
1815 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Adults and Children 
HALLDORA K. SIGURDSON 
DU 5-5502 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
b 


y 

Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 

Price per copy 85c _—_ Postage not included. 

Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Children’s Auditory Test 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing hearing of young 
children. 


Side |—Toys Side 1|—Numbers 


78 rpm., 12-inch record at constant intensity. 
Full instructions included. 


$6.00, plus 25c for mailing 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


talking about and he understood what she 
was talking about. That was genuine com- 
munication. 

Yes, the attitude of those who know 
little of deafness is often hard to endure. 
I shall never forget something that Dr. 
Gordon Berry, the great otologist, who was 
himself hard of hearing, said once to a 
group of hard of hearing persons. He 
said that when anybody gets on a street 
car, bus or train, everybody on the vehicle 
looks at him. If there is anything unusual 
about the person, if he wears a hearing 
aid, or walks leaning on a cane or a crutch, 
everybody looks at him a second time. 
“We have to get used to that second look,” 
said Dr. Berry. It really isn’t hard -to get 
used to it and forget it quickly. 

I recall one time in New York when I 
started walking across a lawn in Central 
Park. I had often walked in Central Park, 
and I did not know that this particular 
stretch of grass was verboten. 1 was saun- 
tering happily along when someone grabbed 
me roughly from behind, startling me out 
of my wits. It was a big policeman, and 
he said: “Are you deaf?” “Yes; I am,” I 
replied, “Were you calling to me?” 

“I’ve been yelling at you for fifteen 
minutes,” he said. “Well, I am very sorry. 
I just did not hear you, and I did not know 
it was a crime to walk on the grass in 
Central Park, because I have often done 
it,” I answered and followed him meekly 
to the pathway. Then I saw that about 
fifty people had gathered to watch him 
arrest me. He let me go, with a parting 
admonition. 

It was embarrassing but it was funny, 
too, and it was just one of those things 
deaf people have to meet and forget. The 
thing to do is forget it as fast as possible. 
And you really need not worry about the 
foolish opinions of uninformed persons, 
for you have so much to be proud of in 
Colette and in your achievements with and 
for her. 

A Boy from Puerto Rico 

Angel is now fifteen years old. He is en- 
rolled in New York School for the Deaf, 
White Plains, N. Y. When he was about 
one year old, he put something in his ears 
and this made some trouble with his hear- 
ing, and he did not learn to talk. 
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You can imagine how we feel about our 
son. We enrolled him in St. Gabriel’s 


School for the Deaf in Puerto Rico for CENTRAL | INSTITUTE 


about five years. Here he learned writing, 
arithmetic, English, and to lipread many 

words. He uses a hearing aid. FOR THE DEAF 

About three years ago, I went with him Founded 

to New York to see a doctor, and the Sis- by ; 
ters of St. Gabriel here in Puerto Rico Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
gave me a letter to Dr. Clarence O’Connor 
of the Lexington School. I visited Dr. | ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
O’Connor, and he sent me to the New York Pies arid: Hesidentiel—-Preschool 
School for the Deaf. He was admitted to | — ~°” 


the school in 1953 at the age of twelve, and | ' High School— 

from that date he has been in the school. , 

His marks are very good. My husband and SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
I don’t have words to express our gratitude for Children with Aphasia and 


to the teachers of White Plains. 

Angel comes home during vacation time 
to Puerto Rico, and we feel very happy 
with him the two months he spends with tert ‘ 
us and his nine-year-old sister, He 
can say our names clearly and even make 
complete sentences. He stays all the week | INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
at school and weekends with my aunt. hearing assessment, deafness pre- 

The Volta Review sent me a letter when | vention, auditory training, lipread- 
I subscribed to that wonderful magazine, | ing speech defects, including apha- 
giving me much advice as to what to ex- : 
pect from Angel as a student. I was | 5! cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
anxious to write you a little letter many | Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
weeks ago, and when I received the Volta | voicedisorders—children and adults 
Review this afternoon, I decided to do so. 


Raco TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 


other defects of speech 


school at White Plains. I know it is hard 
for you to have him so far from home. MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
But he is learning all the time and the IN SPEECH AND HEARING 
traveling he does between school and 
home will give him much valuable experi- ‘ 

ence and will develop his self-confidence. 


Dear Mrs. D.: 
Thank you for writing to me. I am with Washington University—leads 

happy that you are reading the Volta Re- to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 

view regularly and that it is helping you. research degree—outstanding op- { 

I am glad you were able to send Angel to re ‘ . 

New York so that he could attend the perturitiae, Fr peacticn. 4 


You will never regret giving him this op- Director 
portunity. Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 
STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf For further information address the Principal 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.00—Plus 12 cents for mailing 818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
THE VOLTA BUREAU ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D. C. 
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CAMP PETER PAN 


for 
Deaf & Hard of Hearing 
Children 


Lake Ronkonkoma 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Founded 1925 
Riding around Peter Pan’s Paths 


All Sports—swimming—riding are taught orally by a staff of educators 
of modern deaf children. 


Three Separate Groups { Nursery 3-5 years 
Brownies 6-8 years 
(Summer School) Pirates 9-12 years 


Camping experiences at 
Hither Hills, Montauk Point, L.I. 


Educational Tour to Washington, D.C. 
Sight-seeing in New York City. 


Pirates Program includes 


Individual instruction in Lipreading—Auricular Training— 
Speech—Vocabulary—Remedial Reading—Tutoring—Dancing—Crafts 


SEASON: JULY 1- AUG, 11 
Fee $325, Inc. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Cleary Deaf Child 
Center, Inc. 


Smithtown Boulevard 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. |., N. Y. 
Our Pets at Peter Pan 


No child admitted who has the knowledge of signs or finger spelling. 
Limited enrollment. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion. 
$4.00 for three insertions. 75 _ for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three i 

25c extra per insertion. Address Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 


WANTED September 1956: Oral teachers of the deaf 


WANTED: Cral teacher of the deaf for mV me 
primary children. Excellent working conditions. Build- 
ing is one year old and designed for the deaf with the 
latest in supplies and Salary starts at $3925. 
Reply: Peter J. ‘Owsley. Principal, School for the Deaf, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS—wants oral teacher for day 
school junior high deaf and hard of hearing students. 
Salary $3800- $5200, A. $4000-$5600. Excel- 
lent envir Apply to Milton R. Litterst, 


for an y public school p g 
Beginning salary $3800 to $4600 depending on training 
and experience. Ideal location ae agony and just South- 
west of Los Angeles City. Apply to _ A. Hunsaker, 
Ed.D., Director of Special Ed Se 

Districts, 111 North Grevillea Avenue, Inglewood 1, 
California. 


WANTED for September 1956—Orally trained experi- 
enced Teacher to Supervise Educational program for 
Pre-School through Elementary grades. Mrs. Helen S. 
Bissell, Principal, Pennsylvania State Oral School for 
the Deaf, Scranton, Penna. 


WANTED for September 1956—Orally trained experi- 
enced Teacher for Elementary grades. Mrs. Helen S. 
Bissell, Principal, Pennsylvania State Oral School, Scran- 
ton, Penna. 


ORALLY TRAINED TEACHER with years of success- 
ful experience with deaf (and parent training) in pre- 
school, primary and elementary levels wants position in 
West or South. Box A-3, Volta Review. 


ORAL teacher; 82 hours of university; experienced; 
upper grades, language, literature, English; also experi- 
enced with a hearing class; desires change position. 
Box M-3, Volta Bureau. 


Director of Special Education, 3203 North Wisconsin 
Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 


PRIMARY Teacher for oral School | in jour yee at Re- 
ply stating age, salary 
to Mrs. W. H. de Montmorency, 4616 
Montreal, Quebec. 


WANTED: Experienced age teacher of the deaf for 
young ch 956. Excellent working 
conditions, pe living. Rural New Eng- 
land. Write Box M-1, Volta Bureau, stating education, 
experience. 


WANTED: In September, 1956, trained oral teacher 
of the deaf in primary or intermediate department of 
private day school. Classes are small, equipment is 
excellent. Salary contingent on education and experi- 
ence. Mary K. Van Wyk, Sunshine Cottage, 103 
Tuleta Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas. 


WANTED for September 1956-—Orally trained teacher 
of deaf for work with pre-school and primary grades 
on day school basis. Excellent working conditions and 
good salary, ideal southern climate. Reply to: Mrs. 
Frances M. Meeks, Director Clinical Services, 1120 
South 28th Place, Birmingham 5, Alabama. 


WANTED: For July 1956 Audiologi R : 
Masters Degree in Audiology plus ‘two years’ working 
experience, fulfili advanced clinical certificate require- 
ments of American Speech and Hearing Association in 
hearing. This is a young progressive program with a 
future for the right person. Starting salary is $5460.00. 
Address all inquiries to Frederick J. Artz, Executive 
Director, Seattle Hearing and Speech Speech Center, 
1229 10th Avenue North, Seattle 3,Washington. 


WANTED for September, 1956: Preschool oral teacher 
of the deaf. G from recog school—B.A. 
or Masters in areas of oral education of the deaf. 
Young program, room for advancement. Starting salary 
$3864.00. Address all inquiries to Frederick J. Artz, 
Executive Director, Seattle Hearing and Speech Center, 
1229 10th Avenue North, Seattle 3, Washington. 


WANTED: September 1956, teacher for oral deaf 
class, mixed grades, elementary school. California 
credential necessary. Good salary, annual raises, ex- 
cellent teaching conditions. Apply: Lawrence Todd- 
hunter, Assistant Superintendent, Fresno City Unified 
School District, Fresno, California. Phone, 8-4331. 


WANTED for September 1956: One trained teacher 
for the oral deaf for preschool and first preparatory 
levels. Private oral day school, living quarters free in 
addition to good salary. Apply: Mrs. James A. Mc- 
Murria, Columbus School of Speech Correction, 1425 
3rd Ave., Columbus, Georgia. 


OPENINGS September 1956 for two teachers of deaf, 
primary and intermediate grades. Also teacher-counselor 
for deaf pupils enrolled in regular high school classes. 
Write to A. T. Stolen, Supt., Duluth, Minnesota Public 
Schools, for additional information. 


WANTED for September 1956, trained teachers of the 
deaf for primary chil requirements, 
Bachelor’s Degree and one year of special training. 
Salary schedule $3240-$4920, additional $200.00 for 
Master’s Degree. Consideration given for experience. 
Apply Superintendent, N. J. School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton, N. J. 


WANTED for September 1956. Elementary school 
teacher for public school day class of children with 
profound hearing loss. B.S. degree required, with 
special training for teaching the deaf and/or hard of 
hearing. Basic salary, with bachelor’s degree, $3600; 
with masters, $3800. Contact Supervisor of Special 
Services, Board of Education, Prince Georges County, 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 


Vol. I. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the Ist 
to 4th years. 


Vol. II. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the 5th 
and 6th years. 


$2.50 each (plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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NEWS 


roup Hearing At 


of mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the ‘oa they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 

KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 


receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 
High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(°0. 


903 Maxwell Ave.,5.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


Memorial Presented 


A memorial contribution in behalf of 
Mrs. Carlotta B. Anderson, former teacher 
of deaf children and a pioneer in many 
phases of their instruction, has been pre- 
sented to the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf. : 


Carlotta B. Anderson 


The memorialwas given in behalf of 
friends and former colleagues of Mrs. 
Anderson by Miss Mary T. Hopkins, a 
teacher at Willis and Elizabeth Martin 
Public School, Philadelphia. Mrs. Ander- 
son’s daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Failing, is a 
teacher at the school. Mrs. Anderson 
passed away on March 6, 1956 at her 
home in Upper Darby, Pa. She was 79. 

Mrs. Anderson had been active for many 
years in the education of deaf children. 
From 1901 until 1916, she conducted 
schools for deaf children in New York, 
Swarthmore and Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Anderson was one of the organiz- 
ers of the Volta Bureau’s courses for par- 
ents. She was a pioneer in this country in 
the use of the Montessori method of teach- 
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NOTES 


ing young children. In 1912, she organized 
and became the first director of Torresdale 
House in Philadelphia, the first building 
erected in America for Montessori work. 
At the same time, she ran a school for deaf 
children nearby in her home. There were 
teacher training classes in both schools. 


Mrs. Anderson was a former principal 
of the academic department of the® New 
Jersey State School for the Deaf at Tren- 
ton. She was graduated from Claverack 
College and received her master of arts 
degree from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In 1910, she represented the United 
States, Pennsylvania and Philadelphia at- 
the Third International Congress on Home 
Education in Brussels, Belgium. The same 
year she organized the first symposium of 
physicians and instructors of the deaf 
which was held in Washington, D. C. From 
1921 to 1942, she was a teacher of the deaf 
in the Philadelphia public schools. 


Deaf Poet Awarded Prize 


First prize for the best book of poetry 
published by a Pen Woman during 1953- 
55 was awarded to a deaf poet, Jane Mer- 
chant of Knoxville, Tenn., at the National 
Biennial Convention of Pen Women held 
in Washington during April. Her prize- 
winning book was The Greatest of These 
published in 1954 by Abingdon Press. 


Miss Merchant has become well-known 
as a religious poet in spite of her physical 
handicaps. She is an invalid who has been 
confined to bed since the age of twelve. 
For about 15 years, she has been deaf and 
suffers also from a chronic eye disorder. 
Yet, her poetry is full of hope and faith. 

The Greatest of These is a book of poems 
and prayers based on the 13th chapter of 
I Corinthians. Miss Merchant’s second 
book of poetry, Think About These Things, 
will be published next September by Abing- 
don Press. The new volume is based on 
Philippians 4:8. 

Miss Merchant has had poems and bi- 
ographical material printed in the Volta 
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This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....It has a built-in ampli- 


fier, controlled by the little button you 
see here. You can adjust the volume 
so.that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 


If you believe this special 
telephone might help 
you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 

of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Greenfield, New Hampshire 


The first school for the deaf in New 
Hampshire, opened September, 1955. 
Beautiful rural setting on the moun- 
tainside, overlooking valley and 
mountains. Spacious play area, lawn, 
fields, nearby lake and beach. 

Oral methods used exclusively. 
Highly trained teachers for the deaf. 
Excellent group hearing equipment. 
Individual hearing aids used by all 
children. 

Latest testing equipment. 

Television wired for amplified sound. 
Parent counselling and educational 
program. 

Pre-school, first and second grade en- 
roliment. Total educational plan to 
include twelve-year program. 


SUMMER CAMP PROGRAM 
FOR ORAL STUDENTS 


For further information, write: 
Director 
Crotched Mountain School 
for the Deaf 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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Day and residential 
Oral 


Pre-school through ninth 
grade 


Group and individual hearing 
aids used with all children 


Complete testing facilities 


Enrolled at any level from 2 
years up 


Preparation for hearing high 
schools 


Parent Education program 


Teacher training program in 
conjunction with Trinity 
University 


For further information, write 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antenio, Texas 


Review. Her first real encouragement came 
in 1945 when she won honorable mention 
in a contest sponsored by the Progressive 
Farmer. Seventy of her poems have been 
printed in The Saturday Evening Post. 
Others have appeared in the Christian 
Herald, the Christian Science Monitor, 
Good Housekeeping, the Washington Star 
and The New York Herald Tribune. 


Sunshine Cottage Expands Program 

Sunshine Cottage, oral school for the 
deaf and hard of hearing in San Antonio, 
Texag, has decided to extend its curricu- 
lum Sica the ninth grade and begin a 
residential department. 

Beginning with the seventh grade next 
fall, one grade will be added each year 
until the school completes its expansion 
program through the ninth grade. The 
extra grades will provide training through 
the junior high level since Texas schools 
are on the 6-3-3 system. 

To house the residential department, 
plans are now being drawn for a dormi- 
tory. Until Sunshine finishes this construc- 
tion, a rented building will be used for 


residential pupils who want to enter next 
fall. 


School Takes Overnight Guests 

The New Mexico School for the Deaf 
has offered the facilities of the school to 
teachers who wish to stop overnight in 
Santa Fé traveling to and from the Sum- 
mer Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association in Los Angeles. Please contact 
Marshall S. Hester, superintendant, if you 
plan to stay at the school. 


PUBLICATIONS AND RECORDS 


Mary Wood Whitehurst 


Auditory Training Manual (New) 2 
40 lessons for teen-agers and adults. Pur- 
pose: To re-educate the hearing and im- 
prove speech. 


Auditory Training for Children 

A manual of graded lessons for children 
with severe hearing impairment. Purpose: 
To develop auditory discrimination and 
communicative skills. 


5 Auditory Records for Children 
(10 stories) 78 rpm $4.25 each 


HEARING REHABILITATION 
330 East 63rd St. © New York 21, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., Fifth Floor 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 


Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 1 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322° W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 


120 Twenty-first Ave., South 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss Frances H. 
2311 Conn, Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs. Epna MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 


Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELIzaBeTH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 

Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Miss 8. LorcHiz 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 


Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 


Mrs. R. 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MArGarer DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 


Syracuse Speechreading Studie 
Miss EvizapeTa G. DBLANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORN 
521 Catherine St., Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 
Miss G. WHEBLER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 

Mrs. F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 


STORIES AND GAMES 


for easy lipreading practice 
By Rose V. Feilbach 
Planned for use with either children or adults. Con- a 
tains games, quivzes, pupil readings, true stories and 
legends, and anecdotes. Paper. 


$2.50, plus 12c¢ for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf | 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS —LOCATED ON A TWENTY ACRE CAMPUS WITH 
AMPLE PLAYGROUND FACILITIES. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


FOR LESS FATIGUE AND BETTER SOUND PATTERNS, NATURAL VOICE 

QUALITY AND SIGHT-PRESERVATION, ALL CLASSROOMS ARE ACOUSTICALLY 

TREATED, PERFECTLY LIGHTED, AND EQUIPPED WITH BEST QUALITY 
GROUP HEARING AIDS. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING AND OTHER RECREATIONAL FEATURES. 


PUPILS ENROLLED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADA. — NOT 
RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 


INTERESTED PARENTS SHOULD WRITE THE DIRECTOR. 
J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FoR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 
Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 

THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as second- 
class matter. 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED University Microf ilms 
313 N. First St. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 


the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


June entered Wright Oral as a half day pupil 
at 242 years. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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